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THE ART OF HISTORY 

" But this is true, that in no sort of writings there is a 
greater distance between the good and the bad, no not 
between the most excellent poet and the vainest rhymer, 
nor between the deepest philosopher and the most frivolous 
schoolman, than there is between good histories and those 
that bear the same or the like title." — Bacon, quoted by 
Speed. 

History was honoured once among the muses, 
as the sister of epic poetry and of dramatic poetry 
both tragic and comic, though she may have been 
considered nearer to tragedy than to comedy. That 
all depends on the point of view, for the Comic 
Spirit has sometimes been very much in evidence. 
It is not strange that such a conception should have 
existed, since when first Greek historians began to 
work they found before them a mass of traditions 
of the same sort as they had in their epic poetry 
and their tragic drama. " Much of the poetry of 
the Greeks," writes Professor Butcher, "might be 
called authentic history, — true not in precision of 
detail or in the record of personal adventures, but 
in its indication of the larger outlines of events 
and its embodiment in ideal form of the past deeds 
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of the race. Aristotle himself speaks of the myths 
as history ; the incidents they relate are facts ; the 
names of their heroes are ' historical ' as opposed to 
fictitious names. In this sense Greek tragedy was 
historical, but its facts were drawn not from recent 
history or contemporaneous events. The tragedian 
was the successor of the epic poet, who was himself 
the earliest historian of the Greek race and the 
keeper of its archives." Thus when history came 
to be written separately, more or less disentangled 
from the earlier myths and concerning itself with 
the facts of later epochs, it naturally occupied a 
place of high dignity from which it has never utterly 
fallen. It has, however, occasionally endured some 
degradation ; it has been looked on at times some- 
what as a convenient storehouse of awful examples 
and admirable achievements to enforce every pre- 
cept of morality, or as a mine of instances to 
support theories and philosophies of various sorts. 
Nowadays — or so historians would have us believe 
— it is studied more for its own sake and has 
only accidental connections with theories and 
philosophies. 

And yet even now it is hardly regarded by its 
practitioners altogether as an art. M. Jusserand, 
in the introduction to his book on the English 
Novel in the time of Shakespeare, remarks inci- 
dentally that, "d'annee en annee, a mesure que 
I'humanite s'attache davantage aux sciences et aux 
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verites demontrees, on voit croitre cote a cote, en 
importance et en honneur, les genres tout d'ob- 
servation de I'histoire et du roman." It is possible 
that the simultaneous growth of the study of history 
and the rise of the novel are to be explained in 
part by the growing attachment of mankind to 
demonstrated truths, though in the case of the novel 
the suggestion sounds at first a little startling. But 
is it true, as seems to be implied, that modern 
historians hold their work to be rather a science 
than an art? Some, it would appear, are of that 
opinion. Within the last two centuries a school 
of historians has grown up which, while its greatest 
members have in most cases been great literary 
artists, has for its main purpose the pursuit of exact 
truth, and in that pursuit sometimes seems to look 
on all literary graces with suspicion. Dr. Johnson 
was hardly himself an historian of a modern type, 
but he expressed rather brutally the view that the 
writing of history is not a high department of litera- 
ture when he asserted that " great abilities are not 
requisite for an Historian ; for in historical com- 
position all the greatest powers of the human mind 
are quiescent." He gave reasons for the scornful 
estimate, too — " he has facts ready to his hand ; 
so there is no exercise of invention. Imagination 
is not required in any high degree; only about as 
much as is used in the lower kinds of poetry. Some 
penetration, accuracy, and colouring will fit a man 
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for the task, if he can give the application which 
is necessary." It is a harsh-sounding judgment, 
even though the unhappy historian is allowed about 
as much imagination — ^however much that may be 
— as is used in the lower kinds of poetry. 

But it is questionable whether Johnson really 
thought history a subject in which any mediocrity 
could succeed. His words here and elsewhere, his 
condemnation of Robertson as writing romance and 
not history, " painting minds as Sir Joshua paints 
faces in a history-piece," "imagining an heroic 
countenance," and his distrust of all the philosophy 
of history would seem at first sight to justify 
Boswell's conclusion that he would "reduce all 
history to no better than an almanack, a mere 
chronological series of remarkable events." Yet 
the conclusion would be erroneous. It would be 
nearer the truth to say that Johnson had so high 
an ideal of historical writing that no one came up 
to his standard ; Tacitus was condemned equally 
with Robertson — " Tacitus, Sir, seems to me rather 
to have made notes for an historical work than to 
have written a history." The historian who only 
sets down the facts fulfils only half his task, but 
at the same time the other half is beset by many 
dangers. 

Still, the facts are the first things to be dis- 
covered, and it is in the matter of gathering and 
using them that one of the greatest differences 
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between earlier and later historians makes itself 
felt. DoAvn to the sixteenth century historians 
relied chiefly on common tradition and their pre- 
decessors for events earlier than their own experi- 
ence, frequently with the result that, as Bacon 
remarks severely in a fragment quoted by Speed, 
"as at the first such writers had the ease of others' 
labours, so since they have the whole commenda- 
tion; in regard these former writings are for the 
most part lost, whereby their borrowings do not 
appear." Not all were as honest as Froissart was 
with his graceful acknowledgment of his debt to 
"the true chronicles sometime compiled by the 
right reverend, discreet and sage master John le 
Bel, sometime canon in S. Lambert's of Liege, 
who with good heart and due diligence did his true 
devoir in writing this noble chronicle, and did con- 
tinue it all his life's days, in following the truth 
as near as he might, to his great charge and cost 
in seeking to have the perfect knowledge thereof." 
It was not easy to obtain documents for study until 
comparatively recently, and as historians, with some 
exceptions, did not make very serious attempts to 
weigh written evidence — what was written being 
almost necessarily true — early chronicles are often 
laden with inconsistencies and contradictions which 
are the despair of a more critical generation and 
cause them to be distrusted even when they happen 
to get hold of the truth. John le Bel and Froissart 
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were exceptional in the care which they took about 
their histories. The trouble of modern historians 
is of the opposite kind : they stagger under a burden 
of original authorities, all of whom they must study 
and dissect before daring to write anything on their 
own account ; and after all some fellow scholar 
generally finds them at fault in some little particular 
and makes much labour about it. It is little wonder 
if under such hard conditions some of the literary 
arts of history are neglected. 

In The Advancement of Learning Bacon distin- 
guishes between " perfect histories " and imperfect, 
of which he notices two chief kinds, namely, 
memorials and antiquities. The antiquities of 
history are " monuments, names, words, proverbs, 
traditions, private records and evidences, fragments 
of stories, passages of books that concern Efot story, 
and the like." Memorials are commentaries 
"which set down a continuance of the naked 
events and actions, without the motives or designs, 
the covmsels, the speeches, the pretexts, the occa- 
sions and other passages of action," and also regis- 
ters, "collections of public acts, as decrees of 
council, judicial proceedings, declarations and 
letters of state, orations and the like, without a 
perfect continuance or contexture of the thread 
of the narration." In Bacon's own time and for 
long after comparatively little use was made of the 
antiquities of history, in spite of such, diligent 
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antiquarians as Camden and Stowe, more of the 
memorials, though they were used with a certain 
want of criticism. It is interesting to compare the 
impHed definition of a perfect history with later 
theories ; most of it fits well enough with modern 
practice, but " the speeches " strikes a different 
note. Bacon's own practice in his Henry VII gives 
reason to suppose that he was thinking not merely 
of authentic speeches, such "witty answers and 
lively off-hand remarks " as Plutarch was wont 
to record for the sake of the light which they 
threw on the characters of his heroes, but also 
the longer speeches, partly based on actual say- 
ings, partly invented for the sake of edification, 
which were included in the recognised stock-in- 
trade of historians until such moralising went out 
of fashion. Carlyle's interjected remarks in Crom- 
well's speeches are perhaps a late manifestation of 
the same thing ; a few generations earlier they 
might have become other speeches tagged on to 
some actor in the drama. Everyone recognised 
such speeches as not strictly true, but in the hands 
of writers who knew how and when to use them 
and were careful to observe the character of the 
supposed speaker even in their inventions, they 
made the general impression clearer. Abused by 
inferior writers, the employment of them became 
immeasurably tiresome and consequently dis- 
credited, but at their best they were harmless 
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fictions introduced into a kind of art which is in 
itself closely akin to drama and romance and has 
given much to both, not least through these same 
fictions. But now historians have grown too 
scrupulous to exercise their invention in this way, 
and set before themselves an ideal of strict accuracy 
in every point, as far as that may be attained by 
mortal man. Most of them seem to have little 
hope of reaching it, but they continue their re- 
searches with praiseworthy perseverance in the face 
of a good deal of scorn directed against pedantry. 
Carlyle recognised the difficulty of their task in 
Past and Present, written when he had had some 
experience of it himself, but he could not refrain 
himself from a fling at indiscriminate collectors of 
antiquities and the "mountains of dead ashes, 
wreck and burnt bones " which they dig up. Yet 
it is a little unkind to despise even the most undis- 
cerning of antiquaries, who after all preserve valu- 
able scraps among their heaps of rubbish — they 
keep the materials for history, and a greater man 
may use his power of selection among them, and 
decide what serves his purpose and what is worthless 
for him at least. Incidentally, it is only a man who 
has some instinct for literatvire who selects the most 
effective facts, and very possibly he misuses them 
for controversial purposes. 

As Bacon's comprehensive catalogue shows, there 
are various sorts of authorities to be consulted : 
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state papers and the like, which are trustworthy 
r£ not very amusing reading; and contemporary 
memoirs and diaries, which are less trustworthy 
but often have considerable literary value. There 
is a sort of progression from " public register " to 
memoirs. It would be a strange critic who would 
assign any artistic value to the Journals of the 
House of Commons, apart from a noteworthy 
speech embedded in them here and there; they 
are mere shapeless registers. Private diaries are 
better off in that they have at least the same hero 
throughout — sufficient unity for a history — and 
when he happens to be a man concerned much in 
public business they rise to the level of a chronicle 
of contemporary history. There is necessarily a 
certain admixture of unimportant personal matters, 
which are nevertheless sometimes the most amusing 
part of them — witness Mr. Samuel Pepys. But 
he was an exception in his frankness, for a good 
many people are hardly more truthful about them- 
selves in their diaries than in their memoirs : they 
make the best of themselves to themselves almost 
as much as to the outer world. That is the real 
weakness of both diaries and autobiographies, that 
they are both necessarily written from a fixed 
standpoint and seek to justify their writer. It is 
true more of autobiographies than of diaries, since 
the latter, being written down from day to day, 
must contain more of the truth of things as they 
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happened than a later chronicle which seeks to 
justify the writer's whole career. It is remark- 
able, by the way, that not many autobiographers 
have left journals behind them, though it would 
seem that they must have kept some record of 
their daily doings; did they destroy them as no 
longer necessary or for the less honest reason that 
they were compromising? Besides, even apart 
from the natural desire of everyone to make the 
best of himself, it is very difficult for an honest 
man to be fair in telling the history of his own 
time, especially if it be one of those troubled ages 
when memoirs most abound. He can hardly help 
taking a side, and immediately that seems to him 
the only side which a man can take, and he is 
ready to uphold it even in doubtful matters and 
believe the other side consistently in the wrong. 
It is rare to find anyone who can see any good in 
the point of view of his opponents, particularly 
when, as frequently happens, they are his own 
former friends. The more convinced a man is of 
the righteousness of his own cause, the less justice 
he is likely to do his enemies; and a soldier of 
fortune, who changes his side as readily as his shirt, 
is equally untrustworthy though for other reasons. 
Not the least remarkable thing in the writing of 
history is the ease with which later biographers 
adopt their subject's point of view, so that they 
are frequently as httle to be trusted in controversial 
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matters as if they were his contemporaries. The 
conclusion of all this is that diaries are rather more 
trustworthy, memoirs and contemporary histories 
of rather more literary value, since they omit un- 
essential details, but as historical evidence often 
questionable. Thus historians are driven to suspect 
their most entertaining sources, and in their quest 
of truth have to go to less amusing writers and keep 
the others merely for additional ornament. 

There is one source still left, namely, letters, 
which may be reckoned either among state papers 
or private papers according to their kind. " Letters 
of affairs from such as manage them or are privy 
to them are of all others the best instructions for 
history, and to a diligent reader the best histories 
in themselves," wrote Bacon, for the reason that 
*'they are more natural than orations and public 
speeches, and more advised than conferences or 
present speeches " — all of which is indubitable. 
The truth about a man and his opinions has a 
great habit of coming out in his letters, even when 
they are more or less public, and much more when 
they are private. The general literary critic and 
historian, though his kind of history is a little 
different from others, finds the worth of them 
because authors are so fond of writing criticisms 
of literature in their private correspondence, 
whereby they both throw much light on their own 
theories and practice and also provide him with 
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opinions about other people which he can adopt 
or discuss in his own work. For historians of other 
things than literature they are' no less valuable — 
not only for the biographer, who sometimes relies 
too much on them and neglects to cut out the 
unessential, but also for the more general historian. 
"To a diUgent reader the best histories in them- 
selves " ; so Carlyle took Cromwell's letters, added 
his speeches, and with little more than a running 
commentary produced one of the greatest bio- 
graphies and, since its hero was a great historical 
figure, a history of his times as well. It was a 
bold experiment, but not wholly unsuccessful ; and 
where it failed, that was through the exaggeration 
and unfairness caused by Carlyle 's philosophy of 
heroism. 

That question of philosophy in history is interest- 
ing both for its own sake and for the effect it has 
on a man's writing of history. No historian who 
takes wide views can help working out some theory 
of development at least, but some have been known 
to make their theory first and wrest the facts to 
suit it afterwards. Early in his career Carlyle 
thundered against them and' against the abuse of 
the saying that History is Philosophy teaching by 
Examples, and points out that the facts have first 
to be recorded before you can draw any inference 
from them or make any philosophy out of them. 
A conscientious historian accordingly researches 
dihgently, but then comes the difficulty of decid- 
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ing, when he' has found out what happened, what 
made it happen and what it meant. It may be 
true, as Carlyle wrote, that " history is the essence 
of innumerable biographies," the action and re- 
action of countless multitudes of persons upon each 
other ; but it is a little difficult to get at the truth 
of why things were done when most of the actors 
have been forgotten long since. In practice Carlyle 
throws his own theory to the winds, and neglects 
the masses of mankind or considers them as born 
to be led for their good by certain great men. 
Others begin by keeping more truly to the doctrine 
and end by considering great men as the mere 
puppets of their age, influenced entirely by their 
upbringing and surroundings, with their personal 
character an almost negligible factor in the history 
of their times ; — the age makes its men, not the men 
the age.' There is truth in both views, but the 
difference between them, whether they are held 
consciously or unconsciously, leads to a certain 
difference in treatment. The one tends to some- 
thing like the philosophical histories which Carlyle 
condemned, the other to a concentration on bio- 
graphy. Yet the greatest works of both schools 
are more alike than would seem at first sight prob- 
able, simply because it is impossible to write about 
general movements truthfully without bringing in 
individual thought and achievement and pointing 
out their effect upon the whole, or to tell the truth 
about one great man without describing the 
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common atmosphere of thought and the surround- 
ing circumstances which helped to make his life 
take the course which it actually did. 

In this grouping of the facts into proper per- 
spective and proportion the diflFerence between the 
artist and the artisan, to use Carlyle's terms, is 
most clear. "For here, as in all other provinces, 
there are Artists and Artisans; men who labour 
mechanically in a department, without eye for the 
Whole, not feehng that there is a Whole ; and men 
who inform and ennoble the humblest department 
with an Idea of the Whole, and habitually know 
that only in the Whole is the Partial to be truly 
discerned." There lies the justification of the 
philosophical historian, when he does not run a 
theory to death, and the condemnation of the 
historian who sets down incidents as they happened 
and fails to distinguish between the relative im- 
portance of the events which he records. The 
extreme examples of that type are the dull annalists 
of the Middle Ages, which produced some of the 
best and some of the worst historians that ever 
existed. The worst chronicles, and even some that 
are good in parts, are an extraordinary jumble of 
important and insignificant happenings told with 
no difference of emphasis. " And as nothing doth 
derogate from the dignity of a state more than 
confusion of degrees ; so it doth not a little embase 
the authority of a history, to intermingle matters 
of triumph, or matters of ceremony, or matters of 
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novelty, with matters of state "—not that such 
things need be wholly discarded, since when used 
with discretion they may add liveliness to the 
narrative, but the discretion is necessary. Bacon 
himself did not consider that he had fallen beneath 
the dignity of history when he recorded the coming 
of the sweating-sickness. 

But then the dignity of history is a very elusive 
thing. One is sometimes tempted to suppose that 
the phrase was invented by dull historians to excuse 
their own want of interest, and, since dull people 
often succeed in imposing upon others, that after- 
wards historians who were not dull felt obUged to 
excuse themselves when they mentioned anything 
amusing which was conceivably "beneath the 
dignity of history." The conception must actually 
come from that of the muse of history, and if it 
has any meaning for the historian in these days, it 
should imply the obligation of preserving a certain 
gravity and dignity in the handling of great themes, 
and a judicial weighing of the facts, without unfair 
inclination to either party. 

Such impartiality is one of the last things to 
be attained by historians, and some even of their 
virtues work against it. Patriotism is an excellent 
thing in itself, for an historian as much as for any- 
one else, but it sometimes leads to twisting and 
wresting of the facts to make his country's cause 
seem right. Very often he is quite unconscious of 
any unfairness ; it is simply that he sees all dealings 
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between his own country and others through a haze 
which alters the outhnes. That consideration saves 
his honesty, but still the truth remains that an 
historian has no business to see facts through any 
haze at all. Of the historical conscience which can 
see the faults of the writer's own country there is 
a striking example in Thucydides, in a passage 
which has been much quoted lately for the sake of 
its bearing on contemporary events — ^the dialogue 
between the representatives of Athens and the men 
of Melos. The writer is an Athenian and patriotic 
enough, but a Melian could not show greater con- 
demnation of the dealings of the Athenians. Too 
often, however, historians are tempted to slur over' 
or excuse the discreditable parts of their covmtry's 
history — a questionable method of encouraging 
pride of country. Froude, for instance, saw 
nothing very objectionable in Hawkins' behaviour 
when the Spanish authorities tried to make him 
turn traitor, indeed he defended it ; one cannot help 
wondering what would have been his comments if 
a Spaniard had led the English government astray 
in the same way. Hawkins' motives may have 
been good, but his conduct was not honourable. 

Speaking generally — ^though Thucydides is one 
example to the contrary — impartiaUty, whether in 
dealing with almost contemporary affairs or with 
events further in the past, appears to be an his- 
torical virtue of rather recent growth; and yet, 
though it may be natural for men to read the con- 
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flicts of their own days into those of the past, the 
historian has no right to shelter himself behind such 
an excuse. Sooner or later partiality and want of 
fairness lead inevitably to a want of balance and 
convincingness. It would seem, however, that 
only within the last century has impartiality been 
considered as one of the first and most essential 
qualifications of an historian. When Gibbon was 
considering what subject he should choose for the 
great historical work which he intended to write, 
he " shrank with terror " from any modern theme, 
for the reason that a writer on modern English 
history " is supposed to hoist a flag of party, and is 
devoted to damnation by the adverse faction." It 
would be strange if history flourished under such 
conditions, and as a matter of fact the histories of 
England for some time after Gibbon were either 
obvious party works of the kind which he detested, 
or else colourless epitomes. Mr. Gooch in his 
History and Historians of the Nineteenth Century 
credits Ranke with the honour of being the first 
to "divorce the study of the past from the passions 
of the present," but it cannot be said that all 
historians since Ranke have been so judicial in their 
outlook. However that may be, his three great 
English contemporaries, possibly the greatest his- 
torical artists who have ever written in English, 
were all biassed in one direction or another, and all 
lamented the prevalence of the same fault in their 
fellows. Froude pointed out the advantage which 
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the mediaeval chronicler had over his modern suc- 
cessor in not being troubled by any such prejudices, 
religious, philosophical or political, as cause unfair- 
ness among historians now : as soon as you know a 
man's political and religious creed, you know what 
view he will take of every debatable question since 
the Reformation. As general statements, both the 
condemnation and the acquittal are too sweeping, 
like many others of Froude's assertions. His- 
torians of the last century have at least acknow- 
ledged partiality to be a fault, though they may 
nevertheless fall into it ; and besides it is a little 
difl&cult to see why earlier historical writers should 
be supposed comparatively innocent of prejudices 
of religion and politics — Froude cannot seriously 
have believed that himself. The prejudices were 
different, that was all. Thus over against the way, 
noted by Mr. Spectator, in which " our old English 
monks seldom let any of their Kings depart in 
Peace, who had endeavoured to diminish the Power 
or Wealth of which the Ecclesiasticks were in 
those times possessed," stand the apologies for 
King John which were much in favour with six- 
teenth-century Protestants and find their most 
noteworthy expression in Bishop Bale's chronicle- 
play. 

Yet it is true that, at a time when impartiality 
was becoming more and more valued in the writing 
of history, the three great masters of English his- 
torical writing were none of them distinguished for 
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that virtue. Reasons can be found for the fact. 
Macaulay had a natural inability, which can be seen 
in his literary as much as in his historical essays, 
to look at more than one aspect of a question, and 
when he came to write the history of the triumph 
of his own political party he saw it rather as a 
partisan who had been himself engaged in the 
struggle than as a sober historian trying to do 
justice to everyone. Carlyle was so much occupied 
in bringing out the heroism of his heroes that he 
fell into the very errors, born of theorising, which 
he had condemned in some of the philosophical 
historians who preceded him. It may be that in 
cases like these, where the prejudice or partiality 
is so plain and easily recognised, not very much 
damage is done to the truth of the history, since it 
is easy for the reader to make the necessary allow- 
ance. He is generally ready enough to think that 
the cause with which he sympathises has been dealt 
with too hardly and the other let off too lightly, 
but that is a weakness of human nature for which 
the historian is not responsible. His duty is either 
to suppress his own feelings and do justice im- 
partially all round, or to confess his greater 
sympathy for one party and be as fair as he can ; 
the only unpardonable sin is to be unfair while 
professing impartiality. From the artistic stand- 
point, an author's partiality spoils his work only 
when it is so strong as to destroy utterly his judg- 
ment and sense of proportion. To take modern 
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examples, Macaulay is guilty of exaggeration, more 
in his historical essays than in his longer History 
of England, but there also. If he is to be judged 
out of his own lips, he considered something of the 
sort permissible, since he declared the triumph of 
an historian's skill to be "to select such parts as 
may produce the effect of the whole, to bring out 
strongly all the characteristic features, and to throw 
the light and shade in such a manner as may 
heighten the effect." Even so he goes beyond 
his own pronouncement, and his contrasts are too 
sharp, his heroes a little too virtuous and his villains 
too black, for complete truth ; but yet he keeps 
within limits and guards a certain consistency to 
the real outlines before him even in his exaggera- 
tion. The same cannot be said of Froude : 
Macaulay's Marlborough is a possible villain, but 
Froude's Henry VIII is a monstrous hero in whom 
his creator himself must surely have found it diffi- 
cult to believe ; and in proportion to the truth of 
that accusation Froude must be considered to have 
failed even as a controversial historian. Your 
controversialist must convince some people, or what 
is the use of him ? 

But with both Macaulay and Froude, as with 
Froude's master Carlyle, the intermixtm-e of un- 
fairness and sensationalism in their work was in 
part a weakness which came from their greatest 
strength, that which makes them great historians 
in spite of all their faults, namely an extraordinary 
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power of realising a past age and its great men and 
of bringing them clearly before the eyes of those 
who read. With all the differences, amounting 
sometimes to violent disagreement, which exist 
among them, this likeness may be traced between 
Macaulay and Carlyle and Carlyle's successors, 
Froude and Green; they have all a clear vision of 
anything concrete, of men and things, if not always 
the same comprehension of things abstract. The 
observation is least true of Carlyle, but even he 
seems to have thought very much in concrete 
images. The result is that they can always repro- 
duce the external appearance of things, even when 
they do not quite understand the spirit which 
informed them. If they do indeed happen to 
understand that too, all is well ; if not, we have at 
least brilliant pictures of the outside. 

It is possible that the romanticism of the early 
nineteenth century was the cause of the rise of 
such a school in England, as Mr. Gooch suggests 
that it was in France. There is this to be said in 
favour of that supposition, that romanticism was 
in some of its most memorable manifestations 
a fantastically individualist movement, and this 
romantic school of historians concerns itself miuch 
with men as individuals and delights in setting up 
heroes and villains for all to admire. 

Their power of vivid presentment comes in the 
first place from the habit of seeing the past as even 
now living and not dead, working itself out in the 
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present and therefore nearly concerning those who 
have to do with the present. "For," in Carlyle's 
words, "the Present holds in it both the whole 
Past and the whole Future; — as the Life-tree 
Igdrasil, wide- waving, many-toned, has its roots 
down deep in the Death-Kingdoms, among the 
oldest dead dust of men, and with its boughs 
reaches always beyond the stars ; and in all times 
and places is one and the same Life-tree ! " It 
is this triumphant sense of the continuity of hfe 
and the meaning and lesson of the past for us who 
live in the present which stands out as Carlyle's 
most distinguishing characteristic ; others may do 
lip-homage to the conception, but few have real- 
ised it with his intensity of imagination. But 
alongside of this and closely akin to it is the feeling 
that the people of whom we read in history books 
were ahve and behaving very much as we should 
have behaved in their positions, the feeling which 
Carlyle again expressed when he had been reading 
Jocelin of Brakelond's chronicle — " King Lackland 
was there, verily he ; and did leave these tredecim 
sterlingii, if nothing more, and did live and look 
in one way or the other, and a whole world was 
living and looking along with him ! " With some 
people that vision of the past works itself out in 
historical romance; others, who stick more closely 
to history, it sometimes brings dangerously near 
to the more strictly historical kind of historical 
romance. 
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" The colours were all grown faint. 
And faint upon their banner was Olaf, king and saint; " 

but the romancer and the historian restore some- 
thing of the brightness of the colouring. In 
particular cases unfriendly critics have been known 
to declare that the uncertain border between history 
and romance has been crossed ; so the accusation 
was made against Froude and earlier, not in quite 
the same sense, by Dr. Johnson against Robertson. 
In both instances there was a certain grain of truth 
in the charge, more especially as it was made 
against Froude. Yet the gift itself is so great that 
it is easy to pardon its occasional abuse and the 
fact that those who have this keen comprehension 
of long-past conflicts can so rarely keep their own 
judgment balanced. And again, when all is said, 
it may be questioned whether these irregular and 
romantic historians, like the best of historical 
romancers, may not give a truer impression — pro- 
vided they do not fall into mere sensationalism in 
their desire to stir the reader's imagination — than 
their more sober fellows. It is not simply that 
they are naturally attracted by periods which are 
full of excitement and give plenty of opportunity 
for colour and picturesque description, such times 
as are best "for the writer," if not "for the 
liver," but rather that, as in Macaulay's case, they 
know how to make even obscure intrigues interest- 
ing. Too often the scientific historian who sets 
out to be impartially accurate becomes cold through 
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trying to avoid exaggeration and seems to sheer off 
uncomfortably when he comes to a place where he 
might stride along with his head in the air. There 
hes the difference between Green's Short History 
of the English People and Gardiner's Student's 
History of England. Green is acciirate in the 
main, though a little too fond of slightly unfair 
generalisations, enthusiastic, vivid and pictiu-esque. 
Gardiner is perfectly trustworthy and scrupulously 
fair to everybody, but if he is enthusiastic he com- 
monly manages to conceal it very well, and he is 
never picturesque unless by accident. So Gardiner 
may be more used in schools, when the desire is 
to teach the facts as they happened without much 
attention to literary grace in the text-book, but 
Green is more generally read. For much the same 
reason Macaulay remains the most popular of 
English historians, and the Whig dogs have the 
best of it in common estimation with some unfair- 
ness to their rivals. 

The triumphant example of the pictiu-esque, 
generalising and yet detailed method of history is 
Carlyle's French Revolution. He sets out to tell 
his tale, not merely Umiting himself to relating the 
bare facts, though he had first investigated them 
painfully enough, but announcing his intention " to 
splash down what I know in large masses of colour 
that it may look like a smoke and flame conflagra- 
tion in the distance." In the same spirit he wrote 
to Sterling of the book which had " come hot out 
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of my own soul, born in blackness, whirlwind and 
sorrow." And with that in his mind he revives the 
flame and blackness and whirlwind of the Revolu- 
tion, so that it is as if it passed before our eyes. 
It may be true, as his accusers complain, that he 
leaves out of count important factors in the course 
of events, that, for example, he scarcely shows the 
connection between the triumph of the Republican 
Armies over the invaders of France and the end 
of the Terror; but for all that can be said against 
it, his history of the Revolution is the only one 
worthy of its theme. It is impossible to get at the 
essential truth of the history of that tremendous 
upheaval unless something of the epic vision and 
something of the dramatic be in the writer's soul ; 
and these Carlyle possessed. If he failed, no other 
has come so near success. 

There has been no worthy successor to Carlyle 
in this kind of history, none who has come so near 
epic — ^he himself scarcely did the same thing again. 
In his other historical writings - — Cromwell, 
Frederick the Great, The Early Kings of Norway, 
which is one of the best of all — he was more con- 
stant to the work which was most congenial to 
him, that of praising famous men, " such as did 
bear rule in their kingdoms, men renowned for 
their power, giving counsel by their understanding, 
and declaring prophecies : leaders of the people by 
their counsels, and by their knowledge of learning 
meet for the people, wise and eloqxient in their 
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instructions." It has often been remarked that to 
the people themselves he paid scant attention, save 
only in the mobs of the French Revolution and the 
background of common life which can be felt in 
the reconstruction of the England of Jocelin of 
Brakelond; and that is true. It is in Green's 
History of the English People that the people 
begin to be felt, and it cannot be said that they 
have been neglected by historians since. Men have 
always been interested in the way their ancestors 
lived, and of late years they have had their curiosity 
satisfied more than at any time before. That is 
due partly perhaps to the "growth of democracy " 
and to a certain indifference to the quarrels of 
kings and leaders in comparison with the doings 
and progress of the people whom they governed 
with more or less success, partly to the increasing 
interest shown by everyone in economics and 
economic history. Among historians another ten- 
dency has also been growing — that to concentra- 
tion on a special subject or period. In itself a 
certain measure of specialisation is unavoidable, 
desirable even, if history is to be written with any 
completeness, but it is a pity when the historian 
becomes so absorbed in his particular researches 
that he forgets everything outside them and be- 
comes an artisan instead of the artist which he 
might have been ; and that is the chief of two 
dangers which lie in wait for historians of the 
present time. 
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The other danger, born also of speciahsation, is 
that the historian should write too much for his 
own kind and despise the unlearned and any devices 
which may attract them — a temptation which besets 
all students, especially when the object of their 
study may be regarded as a science ; but though 
history may be that it is also one of the arts and 
deserves to be so treated. It deserves, after all 
the other requirements of accuracy and impartiality 
have been satisfied, to be made interesting and to 
be written in a fitting manner, not merely with 
dignity— which too often means dulness — but with 
some beauty of language. There are great things 
to be told, and they should be told greatly, for 
" as wine mingled with water is pleasant, and 
delighteth the taste : even so speech finely framed 
delighteth the ears of them that read the story," 
The earlier writers of history recognised that duty, 
and have their reward in that poets have some- 
times adopted their language with little change. 
Thus in Tennyson's ballad on the last fight of the 
Revenge, again and again the very phrases of Sir 
Walter Raleigh and the translator of Linschoten 
appear; the last speech of Sir Richard Grenville 
is told almost word for word, not as if forced in 
after the fashion of the Quartermaster Gunner as 
nearly as possible in the words which are known to 
have been spoken — 

" But Lord Nelson he hailed them with masterful grace ; 
' Cap'n Harvey, I'll thank you to keep in your place ! ' " 
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— but used in the earlier form because the prose 
historians have already found the best words in 
which to tell their tale, and the poet can do little 
more to it. It is rare for the prose writer to be 
able to compete thus with the poet in dealing with 
subjects whose nature and unity make them easily 
capable of treatment in poetry. But fairly often 
histories are like epics which have no person for 
their centre but rather an idea. There are not too 
many great outstanding heroic jBgures in the history 
of England, but in any time there is England itself 
behind everything, always the same, the force 
which moulds the deeds of Englishmen. So it 
comes to pass that no man can write the history 
of such a country adequately unless he can feel, 
though he may be scarcely conscious that he feels, 
this power lying always behind the outward appear- 
ance, and so also it happens that foreigners rarely 
succeed in producing a recognisable history of a 
country not their own, by reason of the absence 
of this feeling. When it is present, it gives the 
history something of the unity and grandeur of an 
epic poem ; the more need have we, in times when 
epic poetry seems unattainable, to pray that his- 
torians may arise who possess the epic instinct. 
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